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SOVIET POLITICAL MANEUVERS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


Soviet pressure on Finland in recent weeks was aimed at more 
than dictating the result of the forthcoming Finnish election. The in- 
direct target of the Soviet demarche was Danish, Norwegian, and West 
German participation in NATO. 


The Finnish Communist Party, which is the largest in Scandi- 
navia, and controls a fourth of the seats in the Finnish parliament, stands 
as the guide for the other smaller brother-parties of Northern Europe. 

Its recent exposition of the practical meaning of peaceful coexistence 
should serve to alert all who might otherwise be attracted by the win- 
some slogan. 
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No. 11, 1961/62 


SOVIET POLITICAL MANEUVERS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


The current Soviet pressure on Finland involves not only a direct effort 
to influence Finnish policy, but constitutes an indirect threat against the par- 
ticipation in NATO of Denmark, Norway and West Germany, and throws light 
on the Soviet understanding of "peaceful coexistence. " 


The note delivered by the Soviet government to Finland on October 30 
dealt largely with what was described as "the growing West German menace" 
in Europe and the expansion of West German "militarist influence" upon the 
Scandinavian countries. The note also accused Denmark and Norway of con- 
niving at Bonn's "revanchist"' plans in Northern Europe: 


Norway and Denmark, whose governments solemnly 
undertook in 1947 to do everything in their power to prevent 
a resurgence of German militarism and it war machine, are 
now playing a direct part in the reestablishment and intensi- 
fication of the military potential of West Germany (Pravda, 
October 31, 1961). 


The Swedish government also came in for criticism for "underesti- 
mating the danger in the West German military preparations in Northern 
Europe" and for "not raising its voice in defense of Northern Europe against 
West German militarist intrigues." (Ibid. ) 


Although addressed to the Finnish government, the Soviet note in fact 
made very little reference to Finnish policy, stating only that ''certain'' sec- 
tions of the Finnish press and "certain" political circles ''are adopting an 
attitude hostile to the Soviet Union,"' in breach of the Soviet-Finnish Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Aid, and are thereby helping to build 
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up a war psychosis in defiance of the foreign policy line pursued by Finland." 
(Ibid,) 


The most sensational part of the note was, of course, the demand that 
"consultations" be held on the questiom of joint Finnish-Soviet defense against 
the ''West German danger.'' As was intended, this surprise political maneu- 
ver has aroused considerable disquiet in Finland and throughout Scandinavia, 
not least because the tenor of the note with its evocation of the danger of 
German militarism and its insistence on ''defense talks" have inevitably 
roused memories of the famous note of November, 1939, sent by Stalin to 
Finland on the eve of the Soviet invasion (one of the excuses for which was 
the Finnish refusal to hold "defense" talks with Moscow). The following 
extracts from the 1961 and 1939 notes indicate their similarity: 


From the note of November, 1939: 

In view of the growing threat of a 
second World War, the Soviet government has on more than 
one occasion raised with the Finnish government the question 
of possible joint measures to avert aggression by German 
imperialism. The ruling circles of Finland have rejected the 
friendly proposals of the USSR, although these proposals cor- 
responded wholly to the national interest of Finland (Large Soviet 

Encyclopedia, Volume 39, 1956, p. 511). 


From the note of October, 1961: 

The present tense international situ- 
ation compels the Soviet Union to avail itself of all the means 
at its disposal to safeguard its security...and to repulse a pos- 
sible assault by the German militarists across the Baltic and 
across the territory of the air space of Finland.... The Soviet 
Union turns to the government of Finland with a proposal to hold 
consultations on measures to safeguard the defense of the fron- 
tiers of both countries from the threat of an armed attack by 
West Germany (Pravda, October 31, 1961). 


In 1939 Stalin followed up his note by an attack on Finland, alleging 
that Finnish artillery had without warning opened fire on Soviet frontier for- 
ces and that Finnish troops had crossed into Soviet territory. 


Today Finland and her Scandinavian neighbors are well aware that, 
as in 1939, the Soviet demand for joint defense against West Germany would 
in practice lead to a virtual Soviet military occupation of Finland, the es- 
tablishment of military bases and the total loss of Finland's shaky neutrality. 
The political crisis created in Finland by the new Soviet note forced President 
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Kekkonen to agree to meet Khrushchev. That this effect was anticipated by 
Moscow is shown by the fact that Pravda (November 21, 1961) announced that 
the meeting would be "'to discuss the situation created by the note." 


Khrushchev's comments after his meeting with Kekkonen on November 
24 indicate clearly the main aims behind his decision to bring pressure to bear 
on Finland. One aim was creation of an atmosphere of artificial tension in 
Northern Europe by ascribing aggressive aims to Bonn: ''We consider it our 
most vital duty now, before it is too late, to take the necessary steps to tie 
the hands of the West German militaristg'' (Pravda) November 25, 1961). 
Another was to influence the outcome of the forthcoming Finnish presiden- 
tial elections in favor of President Kekkonen. Khrushchev warned that if 
the Finnish right-wing Social Democratic Party were to come to power, 
Finnish-Soviet relations would deteriorate severely: 


.... The activity of the rightist groups, the Tannerites (Tanner 

is the Social-Democratic Party leader, -Ed.) in Finland, aimed 

at undermining friendship with the Soviet Union and the Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen Line; cause us serious concern.... The basic interests, 
both of the Soviet and of the Finnish peoples, demand a firm assu- 
rance that Finland tomorrow, as well as today, will adhere to her 
chosen foreign policy course, that of the Paasikivi-Kekkonen Line, 
in which the Soviet Union has full confidence. (Ibid) 


This is, of course, direct intervention in Finnish internal affairs and 
Finland's future neutrality is made doubly uncertain by the words of the Soviet 
communique issued after the Khrushchev-Kekkonen meeting in Novosibirsk, in 
which Finland was called upon to ''follow the development of the situation in 
Northern Europe and the Baltic. and, in case of need, inform the Soviet govern- 
ment of its views and of scorresponding defense measures." (Ibid, ) 


In other words, Moscow in effect holds Finnish neutrality as a hostage 
against any NATO defense build-up with West German cooperation in the Baltic, 
an act which, it claims, would menace Soviet security. Any future ''defense 
talks'' between Finland and the Soviet Union would almost certainly lead to So- 
viet demands for bases, and Finland is in no position to resist pressure from 
Moscow. The independence it enjoys is by courtesy of Moscow, and any at- 
tempt to defy the latter would lead to Soviet steps to convert it into a satellite, 
by direct or indirect means. The Soviet leaders have never entirely recon- 
ciled themselves to the presence of a democratic and free Finland on their 
borders. From 1809 until 1917 the country formed part of the Russian Empire 
and the obvious strategic advantages of pushing Soviet frontiers up to Sweden's 
doorstep are hardly lost on the present Soviet leadership. Such considerations 
play a part in the latest Soviet war of nerves on Finland, but Moscow is unlikely 
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to repeat Stalin's crude aggression. The Soviet Union without doing so is ina 
position to interfere in Finnish internal affairs and to cast its shadow decisive - 
ly over the political life of the country. The Finnish Communist © ; 
Party plays a not inconsiderable role, and (although without prospects of gain- 
ing power in any democratic election) it represents the strongest Communist 
force in Scandinavia. In the Swedish parliament only 7 out of 382 deputies are 
Communists, in Norway 1 out of 150, and in Denmark 5 out of 179, In Finland, 
however, thanks to skillful and subtle Soviet backing, the ''Democratic Union 

of the People of Finland," founded and controlled by the Communist Party, holds 
one-fourth of the seats in the parliament, and is the strongest Party group, al- 
though the Communist Party has only 50,000 members in a population of 

4, 4004000. 


The Finnish Communist Party thus sets the pace for its brother parties 
in the rest of Scandinavia in supporting Soviet foreign policy moves in Northern 
Europe. At a conference of the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and Finnish Com- 
munist Party leaders in May, 1960, resolutions were adopted against ''the re- 
surgence and spread of West German militarism" and on ''the struggle to create 

a rocket-and-atom-free zone in Northern Europe.'' And in November of this year, 
at the height of the tension created by the Soviet note to Finland, the Communist 
leaders met again, in Helsinki, to call for stirring up public opinion against 
"penetration by the West German militarists into the North and into the Baltic 
area,'' and for conducting a campaign to force Denmark and Norway to quit 

NATO (Pravda, Nov. 21, 1961). During recent years the Finnish Communist 
Party has insistently praised its country's policy toward the Soviet Union--a 
policy forced upon it by the latter--as ''an example of peaceful coexistence!" 
(Problems Of Peace And Socialism, Prague, No. 3, 1960, P. 3). The asser- 

tion that Soviet-Finnish relations are a model of ' ‘peaceful coexistence" provides -. 
a revealing object lesson to the rest of the world on the Kremlin's practical 
interpretation of the term. 
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